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THE HUMANIZING OF THE LATIN TEACHER 



By Frances J. Brown 
Port Huron High School 



At the outset we are to take for granted the necessity for 
thorough preparation on the part of the teacher, sound scholarship, 
and complete sympathy with the ideas and ideals of the classical 
world. What I have to advocate, you understand, is in addition 
to all of these, not a substitute for them. Nor do I wish to 
minimize the importance or difficulty for the student in the 
learning of paradigms, vocabulary, and principles of syntax. I 
have no panacea to offer, no sleight-of-hand trick to make the pupil 
master hard things easily, or do I think this desirable. Latin is 
hard: I want it to stay so. People get about what they pay for in 
this world, and a pupil who does not want to expend much energy 
upon a subject must not expect to get much in return. 

Let me repeat it: Latin is and should be difficult — nor can I 
claim that there is anything so madly exciting about the develop- 
ment of the fourth conjugation or even the siege of Alesia that a 
good healthy boy would become so engrossed in it as to forget to 
go skating, or even to go to bed. But we all know that under good, 
able direction pupils do become very fond of Latin, and I know of 
no subject better calculated to retain and strengthen this feeling, 
once it is awakened. But I am quite sure that the personality of 
the teacher has much more to do with this than we are accustomed 
to realize. 

Now, I am going to give you a bit of personal experience, with- 
out apologies, because it illustrates what I have in mind. When I 
left this university some ten years ago, it was with a license (I use 
the word advisedly) to teach Latin and German, and in the small 
school where I began I had them both. But so many of my Latin 
pupils failed so tearfully, and those who struggled on floundered 
so wildly, that the constant butchering of a favorite study became 
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a nightmare to me, and I longed to get out of it for good and all. 
The fine Hibernian flavor of my German was not unknown to me, 
but I fondly hoped to wear that off with a year's study abroad. 
Meanwhile I lived up fairly well to an ideal adopted in college, read 
a little outside Latin two or three hours a week, took a couple of 
periodicals, and because I felt that I was growing to like it less and 
less, I was the more conscientious in my dealings with it; but 
always with the idea that I'd do the very best that I could with 
it, while I must, and get out of it the first minute that I could. 

Then came an illness, and returning strength left my sight so 
impaired that I dared not read a line beyond what the actual day's 
work demanded, and I found ways to shrink these demands con- 
siderably. At first I was quite lost; not to be able to read, or 
write, or sew — just to sit and twirl your thumbs — is maddening 
when one has grown up almost a bookworm; so I really looked 
around for something to take up my time, and have never had an 
idle minute since. At one time or another I have been coach of a 
girls' basket-ball team, leader of a high-school orchestra, manager 
of a tennis club, patroness of a fraternity, chaperon of the Junior 
class, besides innumerable temporary spasms of activity such as 
all of you are familiar with. Just now I am interested in organizing 
a home and employment agency for our out-of-town pupils, and 
hope to make it effective in September. The benefit which accrues 
to the pupils from some of these things is doubtful; the advantages 
which I have received are certain. 

Now when perfect health has made it possible for me to renew 
my reading, I find myself teaching only Latin, and grudgingly 
relinquishing my Cicero class because I really haven't time for it. 
And this, I am sure, is due entirely to a more complete under- 
standing of the ideas, ambitions, and, especially, the limitations 
of the pupils. 

Do not at all misunderstand me. I am advocating no inverte- 
brate system of discipline, no vaudeville styles of making a subject 
attractive, no peptonized and predigested form of mental gruel. 
From beginning to end of the hour there should be good hard 
work for everybody and the more intimately you know your pupil 
out of class, the more work you can get out of him there. 
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Much of the lethargy which has reduced Latin to the painful 
state, where it is necessary, or even desirable, to set forth reasons 
why pupils should study it, is to be accounted for in this way. 
Latin, along with English, mathematics, and history, is the founda- 
tion, in my mind, for any sort of culture; but nowadays many are 
running up structures on very slender underpinning. One reason, 
at least, for this is that, in this very practical age, Latin teachers 
are so very impractical. Read through some literature upon Latin 
teaching or look through a text, say a Caesar, designed for a pupil 
of fourteen or fifteen, and not exceptionally endowed with brains, 
industry, or ambition. Here he is confronted with a multitude of 
words, each with several meanings, a dreadful tangle of cases, 
genders, numbers, moods, tenses, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of queer syntactical ideas, which he has only half assimilated; but 
in addition to all of this, one must know something of the life and 
career of Caesar and his important contemporaries; the geography 
and history of north Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Britain; the 
organization, equipment, and tactics of the Roman army and its 
adversaries; the formation of a camp, making of intrenchments 
and other defenses; how to build a bridge, to rig a boat, etc., per 
omnia saecula saeculorum. 

Is it strange that so many charming little verses adorn the 
blank pages of our Latin books ? 

If there should come another flood, 

Hither for refuge fly — 
Though all the world should be submerged 

This book would still be dry! 

All are dead who spoke it 

All are dead who wrote it. 
All die who learn it; 

Blessed death, they earn it. 

This view of Latin is of course often a mere pose, but the fact 
remains that many a pupil is needlessly confused and discouraged 
by this gormandizing tendency of our Latin courses; in their 
attempt to become broad as the ox they share the fate of the frog. 
Now there should be no teacher who does not know all of these 
things enumerated above, and many more; but happily no real, 
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live child is ever going to know them; he will merely approach 
such knowledge as he does the horizon. But the more he thinks 
of you as a living personality, in touch with many phases of modern 
life, the more ready he will be to go back with you into the mysteries 
of the past. The more clearly you stand out as a real factor for 
progress in your community, the more willingly he will accept 
your ideals in education. 

The failure of the Success Magazine, which caused so much 
comment because of the paradox it offered, is too good a parallel 
to many teachers. How are people, who themselves really live so 
little, going to teach others to live ? Your children are everywhere 
active and alert, awake to every impression. The fund of miscel- 
laneous information of children is a never-ending source of surprise 
to me. Now if you are almost a stranger in his world, can he be 
blamed for thinking it no great crime to be a foreigner in yours ? 
If the doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., 
were as engrossed in their own affairs as most teachers are, civil 
life would long ago have ceased to be. If the subject of which we 
are the exponents gives one no more dynamic force than most of us 
exhibit, it is not to be highly commended; and if it takes from us 
what little we had to start with, it cannot be exterminated too soon. 

Our one hope is that the educated people will modify the ideas 
of the rest. I would not have all of you go into politics, nor do I 
think that a person who teaches five days in the week should 
accept the responsibility of a class on Sunday. But there are 
plenty of other activities that will be a relaxation to you and a help 
to your associates. I remember of thinking it odd when I was a 
student that our own Professor Kelsey should be so interested in 
so unrelated a field as music. Now I am quite sure that the time 
given to it has not been taken from his Latin, but has been a real 
factor of his success in it. 

Years ago the world asked of its scholars, "What do you know ?" 
Today it says, "What can you do?" Efficiency is the gauge by 
which every person and everything is to be measured. Not 
always, "How much money can you earn ?" But, "What do you 
stand for?" "For how much does your influence count in any 
movement of general interest to your community?" If the 
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better educated have no power or desire to aid in molding the 
sentiments of the others, all our hopes of progress, our entire 
system of government is doomed. Noblesse oblige. 

"But," you will say, "we have no time." When you want a 
thing done at once with exactness, go to the busy man: he is the 
only one who can attend to it. Is the running of a schoolroom or 
of classes really so much more arduous than the management of a 
huge factory, or store, the intricacies of the banking system, the 
nice treatment of a dozen diseases, where as many lives hang in 
the balance — are these and a hundred other vocations really so 
much less monopolizing than teaching? This argument, that a 
teacher has too little time, is as poor as one commonly urged 
against equal suffrage. Personally I am not agitated over this 
matter, but when I hear that a woman's business is tending to her 
home and children, I always want to know where in heaven's name 
is a man's ? Has he no work ? Won't it suffer while he is studying 
politics ? Surely no man will admit that the average woman has 
to work longer or harder than the average man, who finds time to 
vote when he chooses, but is often too lazy to do so. 

To us, as well as to housewives, our business, however important, 
is only one phase of life. To many teachers, and I think especially 
to Latin teachers, it tends to become all-absorbing. Our world is 
so remote in many ways from today, the habits of thought so 
different and yet so engrossing, that we are in danger of being 
buried alive. Many an enthusiast becomes a hermit, retreats to 
the fastnesses of his absorbing realms of research, and delving 
and grubbing in the caves and hollows, he becomes deaf and blind 
to what would be vastly interesting to those same old Romans, if 
they could only see them. 

We mere teachers catch only his contempt for things common- 
place, without getting a breath of his inspiration; and the reflec- 
tion of a reflection of an artificial light is but a poor substitute for 
the sunshine. 

Do you imagine that if Caesar and Cicero were alive now, they 
would spend all of their time deciphering Aztec inscriptions ? Not 
a bit of it! Caesar's hat would surely be "in the ring." Cicero's 
impassioned eloquence would be leading the attack against the 
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trusts. Pliny would be examining that volcano in the Panama, or 
returning from the South Pole. Horace and Ovid and Vergil 
would be editing or writing for magazines — Terence and Plautus 
would be putting on plays at the New Theater in New York — and 
you and I, dear teachers — you and I — we should be so busy cor- 
recting prose papers or puzzling over obscure passages, that we 
should know little more than the names of these illustrious 
gentlemen. 

You who teach Caesar, what do you know of the organization 
and equipment of our own army? What of its tactics? What 
of our coast defenses ? Of our artillery ? You who so learnedly 
expound the political conditions and judicial procedure of the 
republic, what do you know of our own courts, our own magis- 
tracies and civil offices, our elections and party issues ? You who 
descant upon social and moral conditions in the time of Augustus, 
what do you know of the industrial, social, and economic problems 
of our day ? 

You who are so amazed at ignorance of the great men of antiq- 
uities and their achievements, what do you know of the exploits of 
today and its men who are to go down into history ? A general 
idea on each of these subjects you have, of course, but will you 
accept so hazy a notion of them from your students ? And if these 
problems that confront you moderns are not worthy of your atten- 
tion, why should you worry about the same things two thousand 
years ago ? History that has no bearing upon the present has little 
value. Many a teacher has been so painstaking and conscientious 
about the details of his work as to lose sight of its purpose entirely. 
Learning simply for the pride of knowledge is sheer vanity. 

Ceteras pudeat si qui ita se litteris abdiderunt ut nihil possint ex 
eis neque ad communem adferre fructum neque in aspectum lucemque 
prqferre. 



